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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung: Eine logische 
Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Von Heinrich 
Rickert. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tubingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, I9'I3. — pp. xii, 644. 

It is rare that a highly technical work on logic, or rather on a some- 
what specialized department of logic, gains so wide a currency as 
Professor Rickert's book has enjoyed. The first edition has been out 
of print for a number of years and the demand is still great enough 
to justify a second edition. The book was, in fact, unusually for- 
tunate in the date of its first appearance, for it came at a time when 
the method of historical science had been for some years a lively sub- 
ject of controversy among historians, due chiefly to Lamprecht's 
spirited attack upon the 'alte Richtung.' Not only logicians, there- 
fore, but the learned public generally, were prepared to consider with 
interest and attention Professor Rickert's most general thesis, viz., 
that the method of history conceals a neglected problem, the solution 
of which will supplement the one-sidedness of a logical theory based 
solely upon the methods of the natural sciences. Professor Rickert's 
book was in no sense merely a contribution to the controversy be- 
tween the 'scientific' historians and the defenders of the 'alte Rich, 
tung,' but it was a document of far too great importance to be neglected 
by either of the parties. Hence it found a circle of readers far wider 
than usually falls to the lot of a book of its kind. Moreover, its able- 
defense of a non-naturalistic history brought it into high favor with 
the many historians who found themselves out of sympathy with the 
project for supplying history with a 'new' method modeled upon the 
natural sciences. 

In fact, as Professor Rickert says in the new edition, the book was 
' better understood ' among specialists in history and the allied sciences 
than among logicians, a result which is not hard to understand but 
which is not necessarily a ground for the satisfaction that Professor 
Rickert seems to take in it (p. vii). Of course, it is possible that the 
result was due to the blindness of the logicians, who were wedded to 
the assumption that all science must be of the type of natural science; 
but on the other hand it may have been due to the. fact that the chief 
value of the book lies less in the logical structure that Professor Rickert 
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values so highly than in his defense of history against a confused and 
mistaken conception of its method. I believe, in fact, that this was 
the case. It is easily possible to recognize the very high merit of 
much of Professor Rickert's book, for example, the accounts of his- 
torical connection and development or his proof of the importance of 
valuation in history, without admitting that he really accomplished 
what he set out to do, viz., to construct a logic of history which would 
properly theorize the relations between history and natural science. 
In general, most of what Professor Rickert has to say about the method 
of history appears to be sound, but the logical foundation on which this 
is supposed to rest seems to me unclear and probably untenable. 

The changes that have been introduced into the second edition are 
very many. There is hardly a page on which at least some verbal 
changes have not been made. These changes are uniformly improve- 
ments and the book has gained both in clearness and in directness 
from the revision. Not much has been omitted, but a good deal has 
been added, mostly in the way of short additions scattered over the 
whole book. Consequently the work is now from ten to fifteen per 
cent, longer than the first edition, though the number of pages has 
been cut down by the use of smaller type and a larger leaf. The 
increase in length is a misfortune, for there was already a good deal of 
repetition in the first edition. There is no withdrawal or important 
modification of any of the main contentions of the first edition and the 
order of presentation remains substantially the same. The most 
noticeable change occurs in the last chapter where the two sections 
on " Epistemological Subjectivism" and "Critical Objectivity" are 
consolidated under the heading "The Objectivity of Values, "and are 
revised to eliminate the last traces of a voluntaristic psychology (p. 
viii). This does not alter Professor Rickert's conviction that logical 
values depend upon an hyperlogical will (p. 604), as he held in the 
first edition. It means only that the sphere of the theoretical is 
independent so far as its own values are concerned. The distinction, 
it must be said, seems rather artificial. If the logical as a whole 
depends upon the will, it is hard to see why the will should so limit 
itself as never to affect particular logical values. 

A distinction of this kind, and there are many such in the book, is 
perhaps a fair example of a certain finical formalism that mars Pro- 
fessor Rickert's work. The reader seems always to be finding the 
discussion cut short by the assertion that certain considerations are 
only ' material ' and are therefore not relevant to a formal discussion of 
historical method, while at the same time a great amount of space is 
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consumed in elaborating formal connections that scarcely seem worth 
the trouble. Sometimes it almost seems as if the pursuit of formality 
were a way of drawing a conclusion without committing the author 
to anything definite, as when he holds that historical conception as 
such needs only a formal objective value. It is, of course, quite fair 
and proper that Professor Rickert should limit his subject by omitting 
the technical details of scientific and historical methods ; but it is not 
true that the distinction of formal and material offers the clear prin- 
ciple of selection that it is assumed to be. On the contrary, the 
precise incidence of the author's conceptions is often not clear; one 
does not always know what the exact status of an argument is. I 
shall try to illustrate what I mean by considering the general logical 
frame-work of the book. 

Professor Rickert holds that immediate experience, when con- 
sidered in its immediacy, is an ' uniibersehbare Mannigfaltigkeit'; 
that is, it is composed of an infinite variety of objects, each capable 
of being divided indefinitely and of being considered in indefinitely 
many aspects and relations. It is the function of scientific conception 
to simplify this manifold, to substitute definite and valid universals 
for the unintelligible throng of unique individuals. It thus completes 
and perfects the simplification which is already begun in the general 
meanings of words. Hence, it follows that the individual is itself 
the limit which the scientific concept cannot reach (p. 197); for as a 
universal the concept can express only that which is common to all; 
the members of a class, however limited the extension of the class, 
may be. The formulation of a law for the content of a single object: 
or event is a contradiction in terms, and conversely an established law 
can never be made to yield the individual content of a single case. 
Nature, using the word in its scientific acceptation, is empirical reality 
considered from the point of view of universality (p. 169). 

Let us pause here to ask a question. What experience, or whose 
experience, is Professor Rickert describing? This question, I believe, 
brings to light the difficulty mentioned above of determining exactly 
the bearing of the author's theories. What exactly does immediacy 
mean for him when he insists, as he does over and over again, that 
every physical or mental process, as we immediately experience it, is 
an individual (e. g., p. 195)? How would he justify the statement or 
how can one attack it? If one points out that no experience, as it is 
experienced by him who experiences it, really 'feels like' a multitude 
of unique individuals, one will be met, I suppose, with the reply that 
this 'feeling' is not relevant in Erkenntnistheorie. But who can 
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judge what experience is, 'so wie wir sie unmittelbar erfahren,' 
except the person who is doing the experiencing? The fact is that it 
requires a considerable capacity for abstract thought to regard every 
object as unique; one has to abstract from the processes by which 
objects are habitually identified, processes which in time certainly ante- 
date the appearance of clear self-consciousness and so are thoroughly 
ingrained in our mental constitutions. And if all this is to be put 
aside as a 'psychological' consideration, why does Professor Rickert 
not explain what logical immediacy is? The truth is that this way of 
attacking the problem of concepts is itself psychological and the 
remnant of a bad psychology. An experience such as Professor 
Rickert makes his starting-point is a fiction; to explain conception as 
simplification in this sense is to invent a problem for the sake of solving 
it. Historically it goes back to Kant's effort to graft pure forms of 
thought upon an experience composed of mere sensations; the truth 
being that neither of these factors in the Kantian problem ever had 
an existence except as the abstractions of Rationalism on the one 
hand and Empiricism on the other. The unfortunate result of Pro- 
fessor Rickert's mode of describing the method of natural science is 
that he starts from no clear and tenable theory of the place of scien- 
tific conception in experience. 

The account of scientific conception, however, is only preliminary 
to the author's main purpose which is to explain historical conception. 
Unfortunately it is from this artificial and untenable introduction 
that he proceeds to his main theme. As we have seen, it is the 
unique individual which sets a limit to the construction of scientific 
concepts. Empirical reality may, however, be considered from a 
point of view quite different from that of generalizing conception; it 
may be so treated in conception as to preserve its uniqueness and 
individuality. This, in the most general sense, is the meaning of 
.history (p. 224). The definition so gained is, of course, purely formal; 
sit is in no sense an account of history as a science, but it expresses the 
fundamental opposition between the historical on the one hand and 
the natural on the other. History, therefore, is the science of reality. 
The question still remains open how empirical reality can be elaborated 
in concepts which will not, like those of natural science, destroy its 
individuality, — hence the chief problem of the book, "Die historische 
Begriffsbildung" (Ch. IV). Here Professor Rickert shows that the 
historical individual, in addition to bare individuality (particularity 
in time and space and uniqueness of quality), must be also indivisible, 
and this follows from its relation to a value; its division would involve 
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loss of value (pp. 305 ff.). Hence two kinds of individuals must be 
distinguished, the individuality of mere uniqueness, which every 
empirical reality possesses, and historical individuality, which implies 
that the unique object is valued as such. 

Now it is significant that from this point forward Professor Rickert 
is concerned almost wholly with defining this 'relation to value' which 
forms the essence not only of the historical individual but also, as 
appears later, of historical connection and development. The dis- 
cussion of these questions seems to me far the most valuable part of 
the book, and the proof of the importance of valuation in history is, 
I believe, conclusive. But in the meantime what has become of the 
formal structure that Professor Rickert was building? From a merely 
formal point of view the argument really breaks in two with this 
introduction of two kinds of individual; there is no strictly logical 
way of passing from one to the other. Every question that concerns 
historical science turns upon the latter; mere uniqueness in itself 
has no more significance for history than it has for natural science. 
Significant individuality has no relation to mere uniqueness, for his- 
torical individuality is imparted to empirical reality by the construc- 
tion of historical wholes in the same sense as scientific universality 
is imparted to the same reality by its inclusion in a general concept. 
How else can relation to value ever be definitely shown? This conse- 
quence is concealed in Professor Rickert's presentation of the matter 
by two facts: After he has introduced the standpoint of value he 
largely abandons the fiction of an immediate experience composed of 
a manifold of unique individuals; valuation itself is immediate. 
And again he follows the order of developing broader historical wholes 
from narrower. But surely the logical relation between whole and 
part cannot be one-sided in this case; if a period is valuable because 
of the great individuals it produced, the individuals can be evaluated 
only by the part which they played in their period. This view is 
really quite in accord with much that Professor Rickert himself says 
about the formation of historical concepts, but it certainly destroys 
the whole theory of an identification of the real and the historical as 
the limits of scientific conception. 

If the relation of conception to experience is unclear in Professor 
Rickert's system, the relation of the two opposed kinds of Begriffs- 
bildung to each other is not without its difficulties. The exact status 
of the two processes is not easy to determine. It is quite clear, I 
presume, that they cannot be called 'faculties' or powers of the mind. 
Professor Rickert insists moreover that they are not two kinds of 
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science but only 'two chief tendencies of scientific work' (p. 264). 
Pure mechanics approximates indeed to the one type and biographical 
history to the other, but considerable space is devoted to showing that 
there are historical elements in all existing natural sciences and scien- 
tific elements in all history. It is, of course, clear that many con- 
siderations not strictly logical have had a share in marking the 
boundaries of the sciences, but there is nevertheless a real difficulty 
in the way of a theory that finds two opposed logical elements in 
every science. The ideal of a common intelligibility at which all 
thought aims is thereby surrendered and no logical account can be 
given of the cooperation of the two elements in one science. It is 
hard to believe that such connections are wholly external. Moreover, 
the fact is suggestive that, after apparently identifying the universal 
with the generalizing scientific conception, Professor Rickert can find 
no better word for the historical whole, which is 'universal' as com- 
pared with the lesser individuals that make it up (p. 354). He points 
out quite rightly that 'universal ' here does not have the same meaning 
as it has when applied to the scientific law, for it is not inconsistent 
with individuality; but the use of the same word ought to indicate 
some underlying logical identity between the two. Indeed, if the 
ideal of a theory of knowledge aus einem Stuck is to be maintained, 
some such identity can hardly be dispensed with. Here again Pro- 
fessor Rickert's formalism is at fault. He rejects absolutely the view 
that difference of subject matter has any importance in a logical 
treatment of the differing methods of natural science and history; this 
is merely a material and not a formal distinction. But this formalism 
defeats itself doubly. By contrasting the two types of Begriffsbildung 
we get not one logic but two, while the rejection of the difference of 
subject matter is only apparent so long as relation to value is regarded 
as the differentia of the historical individual. 

The objections which I have urged against Professor Rickert's 
logical system are not inconsistent with a recognition of the many 
merits of his book. It might, indeed, have been less objectionable 
from a logical point of view and yet have been less valuable than it is. 
But the best parts of it force their way in, so to speak, in defiance of 
the limitations set by his formalism, and one has the feeling that other 
elements of value might have got in had the author worried less 
about the exact boundaries of an ' erkenntnistheoretischer Versuch.' 
In a word, the formalism ought to have been either less intrusive or 
better done. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



